January,  i88i. 


ART  GOSSIP. 

The  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

■UR  readers  and  contributors  will  be  glad  to 
see  that,  in  their  determination  to  hold  a 
sort  of  test  exhibition  before  deciding  on 
the  exact  scope  and  ultimate  constitution  of 
the  Society  they  propose,  the  Provisional 
Council  are  taking  a  thoroughly  practical  step  and  one 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  commend  itself  as  much  for 
its  prudence  and  common  sense  as  for  its  obvious  fairness. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  actual  status  which  original  etching 
has  been  steadily  making  for  itself  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  Council,  it  appears,  desire  a  demonstration  of  its 
reality,  and,  before  selecting  its  first  batch  of  Fellows,  to 
make  it  apparent  to  every  one  that  they  are  worthy  of  their 
election.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Society.  We  shall  wait  with 
interest  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  especially 
the  conditions  under  which  etchings  for  the  intended  exhi¬ 
bition  can  be  received.  Meanwhile  we  understand  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  resolution  providing  for  the  exhibition  itself  to 
be  as  follows : — 

“  That,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  art  of  original  engraving  in  all  its  forms  (painter¬ 
etching),  as  well  as  to  provide  a  constituency  out  of  which 
to  elect  the  first  Fellows  of  this  Society,  an  exhibition,  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  of  the  works  of  the  best  living 
etchers,  be  opened  in  London  not  later  than  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  April,  i88i,  and  that  negotiations  for  the  use  of  a 
gallery  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  exhibition  be  entered 
upon  by  the  Provisional  Council.” 


The  long-promised  etchings — twelve  in  number — which 
Mr.  Whistler  executed  whilst  in  Venice  are  now  on  view  at 
the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  Street 
They  display  the  wonderful  power  which  this  artist  possesses 
over  the  etching-needle,  in  rendering  the  effect  of  air  and 
distance,  and  in  indicating  his  intentions  with  a  few  strokes. 
We  especially  admire  “The  Little  Venice,”  “A  Nocturne,” 
“The  Doorway,”  and  “The  Traghetto.” 

M.  V.  Lhuillier  has  made  a  fine  etching  of  Mr.  Marks’s 
popular  picture,  “The  Three  Jolly  Postboys,”  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1875. 

M.  Rajon  is  engaged  in  etching  Mr.  Ouless’s  portrait  of 


Cardinal  Newman,  which  was  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

M.  Waltner  has  etched  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Lady 
Camden.  This  picture  has,  we  understand,  never  before 
been  engraved.  The  same  artist  has  made  an  etching  of 
Rembrandt’s  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

M.  A.  Ballin  has  etched  a  series  of  views  on  the  Thames ; 
the  first  plates  of  the  series,  “  From  Putney  to  Twickenham,” 
have  already  appeared. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson  has  executed  six  etchings  of 
interesting  views  in  London,  entitled  “  London  Thorough¬ 
fares.” 

The  Cabinet  des  Estampes,  Paris,  has  purchased  from 
the  family  of  the  artist,  a  collection  of  all  the  impressions  of 
all  the  plates — numbering  no  less  than  1,500 — executed  by 
the  late  Jules  Jacquemart. 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

The  Itchen  Valley.* 

Our  English  rivers  seem  to  find  great  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  painter-etchers.  Mr.  David  Law  has  recently  made  a 
series  of  water-colour  drawings  on  the  Thames,  which  he 
intends  to  etch ;  Dr.  Evershed  lately  published  a  set,  and 
M.  Ballin  has  commenced  a  series  of  the  same  river.  Mr. 
Farren  has  etched  a  set  of  views  on  the  Granta  and  the 
Cam  ;  and  now  Mr.  Sumner  has  portrayed  for  us  the  beauties 
of  the  Itchen. 

No  wonder  that  rivers  and  their  neighbourhoodhave  a 
charm  for  artists;  for  few  landscapes  without  water  can 
compare  in  picturesqueness  with  those  in  which  a  silver 
stream  is  seen  meandering  through  green  meadows,  flowing 
beneath  shady  woods,  dashing  down  some  little  fall,  or  rest¬ 
ing  in  a  quiet  mill-pool. 

Mr.  Sumner,  in  twenty-two  etchings,  presents  to  us  the 
Itchen  from  about  four  miles  below  its  source  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Southampton  Water.  He  has  depicted  it  under 
all  its  aspects  and  in  every  season  of  the  year.  Throughout 
the  work  there  is  a  constant  change  of  scene  and  character ; 
the  Itchen,  though  it  never  grows  monotonous,  never  loses 
its  individuality. 

*  “The  Itchen  Valley.  From  Tichbome  to  Southampton.”  Twenty- 
two  etchings  by  Heywood  Sumner.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
London,  1881). 
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ETCHER  NOTES. 


This  “clear  Hampshire  trout  stream”  is  first  seen  (Plate  I.) 
at  Tichborne,  with  the  church  in  the  distance.  Plate  IV., 
“  Near  Avington,”  with  the  wood  in  the  background  to  the 
left,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  series,  and  Plate 
V.  (“Avington  Park,”  on  an  April  morning)  is  also  very 
pleasing.  In  Plate  VI.,  “Winchester,”  the  effects  of  snow 
and  cold  are  well  represented,  and  in  Plate  VIII.  (“The 
Soke  Bridge,  Winchester”)  we  see  the  Itchen,  just  now  a 
quiet  stream,  “  foaming  and  splashing  from  its  escape  out  of 
the  dark  mill  hatches.”  For  the  next  plate,  Mr.  Sumner  went 
out  of  his  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasing  result,  to  etch  a 
“Slum”  (Royal  Oak  Passage);  just  such  a  view  as  De 
Hooch  would  have  made  had  he  visited  Winchester.  Plate 
XI.  shows  well  the  effect  of  firelight  on  the  floor ;  it  repre¬ 
sents  “Seventh  Chapel,”  well-known  to  old  Wykehamists. 
Plate  XIII.  is  the  best  piece  of  figure-drawing  in  the  book; 
and  Plate  XV.  (“  The  View  from  St.  Catherine’s  Hill  ”)  is  a 
splendid  example  of  daring  landscape  composition,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  series.  Plate  XVIII.,  though 
somewhat  hard,  is  a  good  representation  of  an  April  shower ; 
and  in  Plate  XX.  the  Itchen  has  become  a  “  full-grown  tidal 
river,”  ere  it  merges  into  the  Southampton  Water  and  is  lost 
to  us  for  ever. 

Those  plates  we  have  mentioned  please  us  best.  Mr. 
Sumner’s  chief  claim  to  praise  is  his  evident  power  of  seizing 
on  the  picturesque  and  committing  it  to  paper.  Each  view 
is  taken  whence  it  is  best  seen;  and  is  depicted  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  can  see  and  appreciate  the  poetry  in  a 
worn-out  canal  lock,  or  an  alley  of  half-ruined  houses.  An 
inability  to  represent  foliage  in  detail  mars  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a  few  of  the  plates. 

As  Mr.  Sumner  acquires  further  power  over  the  etching- 
needle,  his  work  will  doubtless  show  marked  improvement. 
The  architectural  pieces  are  well  drawn. 

The  plates  have  been  for  the  greater  part  done  from 
drawings ;  but  some  few  were  etched  direct  from  nature — 
a  practice,  when  possible,  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  not  every  artist  who  can  give  us  his  thoughts  with 
the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  pencil;  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Sumner  is  especially  fortunate. 

Small  facsimiles  of  sketches,  printed  with  the  text,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  book.  In  several  cases  they  are  pictures 
in  themselves. 


Rembrandt.* 

The  large  and  important  work  on  Rembrandt,  containing 
facsimile  reproductions  of  the  356  etchings  ascribed  to  that 
artist,  has  just  been  published  by  M.  A.  Quantin. 

The  chief  merit  claimed  for  these  reproductions  is  that 
they  are  exact  facsimiles  of  the  originals — executed  without 
any  retouching  of  the  plates.  Many  of  them  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  some,  especially  the  larger  and  those  containing 
much  dry-point  work,  are  wanting  in  depth  and  colour. 
This  defect  is  most  noticeable  in  the  “  Hundred  Guilder 
Print.’' 

The  facsimiles  have  been  reproduced  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  M.  Firmin  Delangle;  and  the  letterpress  is 
from  the  well-known  pen  of  M.  Charles  Blanc. 


“L’CEuvrecompletde  Rembrandt  d«ritetcommentrf  par  M.  Charles 
Blanc.  Keproduit  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Firmin  Delangle.”  Paris. 


This  is,  however,  not  the  only  exhaustive  w'ork  on  Rembrandt 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris.  M.  A.  L^vy  has  just 
published  “  L’CEuvre  complet  de  Rembrandt,”  described  and 
catalogued  by  M.  Eugfene  Dutuit.  The  reproductions,  354 
in  number,  have  been  copied  from  impressions  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  M.  Dutuit,  by  the  heliogravure  process  of  M. 
Charreyre. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  France  can  find  purchasers  for 
so  many  important  and  expensive  art  publications — even  on 
one  subject — Rembrandt,  alone.  For  in  addition  to  the 
two  works  mentioned  above,  there  has  recently  appeared  in 
Paris  a  first  part  of  the  complete  works  of  Rembrandt  repro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Amand-Durand,  and  a  set  of  heliogravures  of 
eight  etchings  by  M.  Flameng,  after  Rembrandt. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VIII. — On  Methods  of  Working  {continued). 

For  the  stopping  out  of  bitten  lines  the  same  varnish  will 
be  found  useful,  when  it  is  not  intended  to  work  upon  the 
passage  again  with  the  needle.  When,  however,  fresh  work 
has  to  be  added,  a  solution  of  asphaltum  and  wax  in  tur¬ 
pentine  is  to  be  preferred,  as  Brunswick  black  becomes, 
when  dry,  too  brittle,  and  is  apt  to  chip  away  from  the 
plate.  The  proper  consistency  of  the  varnish  is  important. 
If  this  is  too  thick  it  fails  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  more 
deeply-bitten  lines,  and  these  remain  practically  unprotected. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  very  liquid,  and  applied  in¬ 
cautiously  with  a  full  brush,  it  is  apt  to  run  along  the  net¬ 
work  of  the  bitten  lines,  and  to  stop  out  passages  intended 
to  be  reserved  for  further  biting. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  varnish  to  be  “  surface  ’’-dry  before 
the  plate  is  replaced  in  the  bath,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  plate  should  have  become  thoroughly  dry 
before  the  varnish  is  applied,  in  default  of  which  the  latter 
fails  to  adhere  to  the  plate ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  in 
washing,  to  remove  from  the  plate  every  trace  of  the  mordant, 
the  salt  in  which,  being  deliquescent,  has  a  tendency  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  varnish  from  adhering. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
thoroughly  stopping  out  the  lines,  but  without  the  closest 
scrutiny  the  ends  of  delicate  lines  are  rather  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  what  is  at  first  an  infinitesimal  defect  becomes, 
during  the  subsequent  biting,  a  fatal  disfigurement. 

As  the  turpentine  in  the  varnish  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  brush  harsh  and  brittle,  the  latter  should  after  use  be 
washed,  first  in  linseed  oil,  then  with  soap  and  water,  and 
finally  with  plenty  of  clean  water. 

The  above  method  of  procedure — known  among  the 
French  as  par  couvertures — was  until  recently  the  only  process 
in  use  by  which  advantage  could  be  taken  of  varying  degrees 
of  biting.  A  difficulty  attends  it  in  cases  where  lines  of 
various  depths  have  to  be  intimately  commingled. 

{To  be  continued^ 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Thz  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  HALBERDIER. 

G.  W.  RHEAD. 

HE  origin  of  the  word  halberd  is  somewhat  obscure.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  thinks  that  it  is  from  the  A  lie  Bard  (cleave  all); 

but  Demmin,  and  after  him,  Planchd,  considers  that  it  is  either  from 
the  German  Hally  Barthe  (half  battle-axe),  or  from  A  He  Barthe  (old 
battle-axe).  In  Scandinavia  and  Germany  it  was  known  in  the  earliest  times,  but 
it  was  not  seen  in  France  till  introduced  by  the  Swiss  in  1420.  Be  the  origin  what 
it  may,  the  halberd  consisted  of  a  wooden  shaft  some  six  feet  long  with  a  species 
of  bill-hook  at  the  end,  constructed  to  serve  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting ;  and 
one  side  was  formed  like  a  hook  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  down  outworks.  i 

It  was  first  used  in  England  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  remained  in 
vogue  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Such  a  weapon  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  now- 
a-days,  except  in  the  galleries  of  the  collectors  of  arms  and  armour. 

The  soldier  in  the  accompanying  etching  is  a  halberdier  of  the  time  of 
Maximilian  I.,  and  several  such  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  Burgkmair’s  famous 
“  Triumph  of  Maximilian  I.”  This  Triumph,  we  read  in  the  preface  to  the  edition 
of  1796,  was  “  destined,  like  the  Theurdanck  and  the  Weiss  Kunig,  to  serve  as  a 
monument  of  his  grandeur ;  the  Emperor  there  represents  the  circumstances  of  his 
house,  his  pleasures,  his  territorial  possessions,  his  wars,  his  conquests,  and  many 
other  events  in  his  reign,  by  a  procession  of  several  hundred  figures,  of  which  some 
on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  or  drawn  in  cars,  form  a  very  magnificent  triumphal 
cortege.”  I 

The  blocks  were  engraved  in  1516-19,  by  seventeen  “  skilful  wood-cutters,” 
from  the  designs  of  Hans  Burgkmair,  who  was  born  in  1473  at  Augsburg,  studied 
under  his  father  Thoman  Burgkmair  and  with  Schongauer,  and  died  in  1531. 

The  135  original  wood-blocks  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The 
description  was  dictated  by  the  Emperor  to  his  secretary,  Marc  Treitzsaurwein. 


IN  THE  HAYFIELD. 

.  H.  R.  ROBERTSON. 

HEN  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  state  is  crowned, 
And  high,  luxuriant  grass  o’erspreads  the  ground. 
The  labourer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green  ; 

Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land. 

And  meads  lay  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand ; 

While  with  the  mounting  sun  the  meadow  glows. 

The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws : 

But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shower. 

The  experienced  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour ; 

His  sunburnt  hands  the  scattering  fork  forsake. 

And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  rake ; 

In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows. 

And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows. 

Gay. 
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BENFLEET  MARSH. 

ARTHUR  E.  BALL. 

N  the  south  coast  of  Essex,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  noisy  Southend, 
there  are  many  little  towns  and  villages  so  quaint,  quiet,  and  old- 
fashioned  that  any-one,  after  staying  a  few  days  there,  might  easily 
fancy  himself  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  London  in  the  time 
when  railways  had  never  been  thought  of.  South  Benfleet  is  one  of  these  places ; 
it  is  seldom  or  never  visited  by  strangers ;  the  only  people,  beyond  the  inhabitants, 
who  get  out  of  the  train  here  are  a  few  enthusiastic  sportsmen  who  face  the 
clinging  winter  mists  and  dark  dreary  nights  for  the  sake  of  the  varied  shooting  to 
be  obtained  on  the  salt  marshes,  or  “  saltings,”  as  they  are  locally  termed. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  creek,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  navigating  large  barges  right  up  to  the  wharf  at  its  head  ; 
lately  it  has  silted  up  very  fast,  and  there  is  little  depth  now  even  at  high  tide ;  the 
whole  place,  however,  savours  of  the  water-side,  from  the  ferryman’s  cottage  hung 
about  with  a  curious  collection  of  articles  picked  up  by  him  at  various  times,  to  a 
barge  rudder  lying  in  a  farmyard  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and  huts  formed  of 
portions  of  disused  boats  and  old  ship  timbers  lashed  together  with  pieces  of  rope 
and  chain. 


A.  E.  B. 


